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THE RELATIONAL THEORY OF MIND 


HE relational theory of knowledge portrays the mind as an 
integrated system involving a body, (and by this we mean the 
body in so far as it is an organ of response), the physical environ- 
ment of the body, and the past transactions of body and environ- 
ment as brought into play by inheritance and habit. Mind, 
however, no longer appears as one of the terms of the relatedness 
called knowing ; tt is the relation ttself. 

To say of an object that it is ‘‘in consciousness’’ means, not that 
it is somehow represented in consciousness, but that it is involved in 
the relatedness which és consciousness. There are no ‘‘psychic’’ 
facts corresponding to external facts; changes within the body cor- 
respond to states of the objective environment, and consciousness ¢s 
this correspondence. 

The relational theory of mind alone can set us free from the 
bewildering and wholly unconvincing subtleties which metaphysi- 
cians have spun about the problem of body and soul, for only on 
this view are we left free to admit the two things which seem quite 
certain to us: that the distinction between subjective and objective 
is real, and that the world does not contain two entirely different 
kinds of substance. The ‘‘I’’ that says ‘‘I am hot,’’ is not a sub- 
stance of any kind; it is a certain type of arrangement between 
ordinary, objective things. The arrangement itself is no more 
unique than the pattern of an atom, or the pattern of living sub- 
stance. The awareness of heat is a systematic integration of real 
objects in which physical heat enters as an element or aspect. If 
I am this integration, then I am aware of heat, or rather, I am this 
awareness. If you are the integration, I see you as a mere object 
or pattern, but know that if you are just such a pattern, then you 
too must be an awareness. 


CoNSCIOUSNESS AND MIND 


When we speak of a relation as connecting two terms, we are 
using a metaphor. We vaguely conceive the two terms as com- 
parable to links in a chain, and we think of the relation, not as a 
mechanical bond connecting them, but as something non-material— 
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the mere fact of connectedness perhaps. Now the interpretation of 
this metaphor is one of the most difficult tasks which confront the 
logician, and there is some danger in using it without at least men- 
tioning some of the difficulties it presents. 

In complex relations there is no sharp cleavage between the rela- 
tion and its terms, although both mathematical symbolism and ordi- 
nary language suggest this. Using yet another metaphor, we may 
remark that the terms participate in the relation, and are what they 
are partly because of this participation; or we may say that the 

{Fin is logically determined by the nature of its terms, and 
changes when they change. 

These considerations must be borne in mind when we describe 
knowledge as a type of relatedness, and speak of objective reality 
and the body as the ‘‘terms’’ of the relation. We are adopting an 
abstract and schematic mode of expression for the sake of clarifying 
a difficult matter. 

It seems to me convenient and in accord with the common mean- 
ing of the words to use ‘‘consciousness’’ to designate the purely 
relational and actual phase of knowledge, and the word ‘‘mind’’ 
to designate the entire system, including the body, with its memories, 
habits, and tendencies, as well as the objects known. Consciousness, 
then, is the relation merely ; mind is the relation together with the 

Qh: terms which it relates. 

Since the body is perpetually active and is the point of reference 
of all our thought, it is natural to speak of it as though it were the 
mind itself, and to conceive the mind as an agent. Such modes 
of speech are too inveterate now to be uprooted, nor is there any 


harm in them provided we are conscious of their metaphorical 
character. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE Bopy: IDEAS _ 


‘Objective reality’? must not be identified as that which lies 
outside the body; it may be external to the self without being ex- 
ternal to the body. Indeed, a very large part of our thinking in- 
volves knowledge of one part of the body by another. In the case 
of feelings, memories, and ideas, that part of my nervous-system 
which, for the moment, is involved in the conscious self, knows 
some other part which hitherto has been quiescent. 

Ideal knowledge is reflective knowledge, that is, knowledge of 
one part of the body by another. In the evolution of mind, reflec- 
tive thinking begins where the nervous-system grows complex 
enough to permit one part of it to be a knower with respect to an- 
other part which is the thing known. Among the simpler animals, 
such an antagonism of parts is anatomically impossible; when they 
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repeat an acquired series of processes or responses (such as a 
response-habit), their mind must be just this repetition ; we humans, 
on the other hand, can be either the repetition or else be some other 
process which knows the repetition. 


Tue SUBCONSCIOUS 


All organic response must be some kind of consciousness, rudi- 
mentary and obscure in some cases, but of like nature with the 
consciousness which we feel to be our self. Every process which 
is in any sense mental is a consciousness in its own right, whether 
we, the self, are aware of it or not. A human being, accordingly, 
is a colony of consciousnesses, some broad and some very restricted, 
sometimes united and sometimes more or less independent of one 
another. The consciousness which we feel to be the self is simply 
the dominant and most extensive integration, which controls most 
of the associative areas of the brain. Occasionally, owing to patho- 
logical conditions, even this well-knit system may be split, giving 
rise to the phenomenon of ‘‘divided personality.’’ 

Following everyday usage, we should use the word ‘‘conscious- 
ness’’ to mean the principal or personal consciousness, and refer to 
other mental phenomena as ‘‘subconscious.’’ But it must not be 
inferred from this that subconscious processes are different in nature 
from those which are integrated with the self. They are still 
awarenesses, even though they are not, for the moment, our aware- 
nesses. Neither must the reader imagine that the boundary which 
separates consciousness from the subconscious is a sharp one; on 
the contrary, it is a nebulous and shifting region. The gradations 
between consciousness and the subliminal, or between the subliminal 
and the subconscious are infinite. 

The question, What neural conditions suffice to constitute a 
process as mental? does not really concern us. There are doubtless 
many stages and kinds of consciousness in the animal world and 
perhaps in the human body as well, according to the extent and 
complexity of the integration achieved. We get some idea of the 
minor consciousnesses scattered through the body by observing cases 
in which, after functioning independently, they are integrated with 
the principal self, so that we can identify their contribution against 
a background of what we were without them. It is, moreover, our 
eapacity to do this that justifies our belief in the ‘‘subconscious.’’ 
If these processes could never be made a part of the self, we might 
refuse to believe in their existence; but since we can trace their 
effects upon the self, and even bring them into the self on occasion, 
there is little ground for scepticism. 
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MEANING 


Consciousness is not merely a form of relatedness; it is a 
dynamic relation, an event, an endless process of actualization and 
readjustment. It therefore does not represent the whole content of 
thought, but merely the tendency of thought, the symbols through 
which some goal of thought is to be attained. It is instrumental in 
the sense of being the means by which implicit processes are guided 
and controlled. Thought, on the other hand, must be conceived as 
including not only consciousness, but also the whole system of im- 
plicit and subconscious ramifications with which it is connected. 

The principal mode of connection between consciousness and 
these implicit processes is meaning. The word is used to designate 
either the relation between a symbol and the thing it symbolizes, or 
to designate the thing meant. In this second sense it is practically 
another name for any implicit process or system of such processes. 

Meanings, then, are mental processes which, although not them- 
selves objects for consciousness, actively modify and characterize 
that of which we are for the moment conscious. They differ from 
other subconscious processes in this respect, that we have cognitive 
control over them and can at any moment bring them to light if 
we choose. 

Everyone who has learned to observe the workings of his own 
mind has noticed, often with considerable surprise, that while we 
are reading or speaking, we are aware of the symbols we employ 
and of the fact that they are meaningful, but are seldom aware of 
the things which these symbols mean. If I read the words ‘‘ Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon,’’ I feel that I know what these words mean, yet 
I am not aware of any image or idea corresponding to them. Their 
meaning remains implicit until, for one reason or another, I try to 
bring it into awareness. The same thing may be said of the mean- 
ing of perceived objects. When I look at the books on the shelves 
about me, I do not explicitly realize what they are, yet their shape 
and color are meaningful; I know that I could know them if I 
wanted to; they have an aura of familiarity and intelligibility. 
When I look at the door of my study, I do not think about what lies 
beyond it, yet in a sense I know what is there, and this knowledge 
is part of my perception. A door which led I know not whither 
would be a very different affair from this familiar object, even 
though the two were superficially alike. Thus meaning may be 
called the dimension of depth in our experience. 


SuUFFUSION 


There is yet another way in which the subconscious influences 
our conscious life—a way made familiar to the present generation 
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by modern writings on psychopathology. For want of a better 
name I shall call it suffusion. 

Most of our thought is concerned with the pursuit of ends; its 
course is determined by instincts, emotions, interests, and valua- 
tions of every kind. Out of the infinite number of things or events 
about us, which might be distinguished and observed, we attend 
just those which we find stimulating, important, relevant to some 
purpose. Our instinctive mechanisms and our accumulated emo- 
tional experience constitute an inner criterion by which these valua- 
tions are made. 

But this criterion remains for the most part subconscious. Even 
when we take great pains to discover the reasons for our likes and 
dislikes, our interests and our mental blindnesses, we seldom dis- 
cover the real reasons for them. We find objects and events suf- 
fused by an emotional aura which seems to be an intrinsic part of 
their nature; they appear good or bad, interesting or dull, im- 
portant or trivial im themselves. We are conscious of the more 
obvious connections between ends and means, but almost wholly 
unaware of the ultimate source of our interests. I know, for in- 
stance, that I am clambering over the rocks, getting my hands torn 
and my feet wet, because I am interested in the marine animals 
which live on the far side of them; but if you were to ask me why 
these creatures interest me, I should be at a loss to tell you. 


Impuicir KNOWLEDGE 


These observations lead to two principles of the utmost im- 
portance. 

(1) The field of thought is far broader than the field of con- 
sciousness. 

(2) It is therefore impossible to criticize the thought-process on 
the basis of introspection alone. 

Even though we recall and review the whole series of conscious 
states which preceded a conclusion, our knowledge of the process by 
which it was reached may be wholly inadequate. The features of 
thought which remain implicit or subconscious are not: necessarily 
subordinate or trivial; often they constitute the very nerve of in- 
ference. The personal self is aware of the problem and of the solu- 
tion, and vaguely aware of the necessity or relevance connecting 
the one with the other; yet the positive, concrete, effective grounds 
of this connection may not be consciously realized at all. 

repose principles are by no means new. ‘‘To have ideas,’’ says 
Kant, ‘‘and yet not be conscious of them,—there seems to be a con- 
tradiction i in that; for how can we know that we have them, if we 
are not conscious of them? Nevertheless, we may become aware 
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indirectly that we have an idea, although we be not directly cogni- 
zant of the same.’’ Hamilton, a generation later, insists that ‘‘the 
sphere of our conscious modifications is only a small circle in the 
centre of a far wider sphere of action and passion, of which we are 
only conscious through its effects.”’ 

This once familiar fact has been much neglected since Hamil- 
ton’s day, and I believe that this is because it accords so ill with 
the conception of the mind as an agent. If the mind is a psyche 
of some kind that frames concepts and draws conclusions, and 
contributes the formal aspects of my experience, and if this psyche 
is my self or personal consciousness, then any process carried on 
outside the circle of consciousness must be considered formless, 
blind, and helpless. 

It is only when we regard the mind as an integrated system of 
functions, instead of a psychic substance, and regard reason as a 
reflection in the mind of an order external to it, that we can form 
a just idea of the nature and role of implicit processes. We have 
not merely implicit ideas, images, and feelings, but implicit reason- 
ings as well. Personal consciousness does better work than these 
hidden processes, because it has greater scope and energy, and be- 
cause it dominates and exploits them, very much as a great power 
dominates the life of its smaller neighbors; but to deny or to neglect 
the contributions made from without the sphere of consciousness is 
to ignore plain facts and to reduce all our accounts of thought to 
something dangerously close to nonsense. 

The most natural way to explain ideas, for example, is to de- 
scribe them as systems of imagery; yet the image theory of ideal 
knowledge has been almost entirely abandoned, because it has been 
pointed out that we are often quite unaware of any imagery while 
we are thinking. This, surely, is not far short of nonsense. If 
our thoughts consisted wholly of those elements of which we are 
directly aware, they would be as thin and feckless as the reflections 
of a low-grade moron. 

To this, most metaphysicians would, of course, reply that ideas 
are meanings. Even though we are aware of nothing save bodily 
tensions, fragments of imagery, and a few phrases, these apparently 
unimportant contents of consciousness are symbols which stand for 
the real objects of thought. 

When any writer makes such a statement, I am always uncertain 
what he intends by it, because the word ‘‘meaning’’ is so ambigu- 
ously used. If he means that meaning is mere pointing or refer- 
ence, and that the thing which is meant need not be in the mind 
during this symbolic process, then he is uttering more and worse 
nonsense; because meaning is simply another name for implicit 
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knowledge. There can be no symbolism or meaning of any kind 
whatever unless there is at the same time knowledge of the thing 
meant. Meaning is not mere reference; it is the relation between 
' a mental process of which we are conscious and another process 
which, although not in consciousness, is none the less part of the 
mind and possessed as implicit knowledge. We mean only what 
we actually know. There is therefore no such thing as a symbol 
which takes the place of its object; the only thing a symbol can do 
is to lead to its object. If this principle is clearly understood, then 

it is perfectly true that ideas are meanings; but if meaning is re- 
garded as a kind of minor ghost-soul, capable of conveying to us 
knowledge we really have not got, then I think the way is opened 
for some very bad metaphysics. 
But how are we to learn anything about a process of which we 

are not directly aware? What means do we possess, other than 
introspection, which will allow us to investigate the nature of 
thought in general, and to estimate the logical worth of thought in 
particular cases?—principally through analyzing the products of 
thought, which are for the most part expressions. If we reflect 
upon any expression, whether this be our own or some other per- 
son’s, many of the processes which were implicit or subconscious 
during the formulation of thought are realized, that is, directly 
contemplated. 




























CONCLUSION AND PROSPECT 








Although it is offered here, not as a solution to the problem of 
knowledge, but as a way of describing mental phenomena, the rela- 
tional theory of knowledge seems to me destined, when it has been 
thoroughly worked out, to effect a true ‘‘ Copernican revolution”’ in 
metaphysics. Hitherto the problem of the connection between 
nature and spirit could never be solved because the problem itself 
was always implied in the very assumptions from which every 
speculative system started. How can one derive moral experience 
from the world of nature, if nature itself is expressly defined as 
something that is in no way comparable to spirit? Or how can one 
explain the objectivity of natural fact as something derived from 
spirit ? 

If I felt myself compelled to make a choice between the two 
alternatives—to make the great wager of Pascal—I should cer- 
tainly range myself on the side of the angels. The means employed 
by naturalism to explain away the obvious facts of moral experience 
are every bit as shady, false, insincere, and ‘‘phony’’ as the elo- 
quence of the idealists. The facts of the moral life are facts in 
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their own right; there they stand, whether or not we succeed in 
deriving them plausibly from tropisms or endocrine secretions. 
The idealist is wrong, of course, in claiming any kind of logical 
priority for such experiences, but he is certainly right in claiming 
for them a human priority. Meanwhile he can trust the world of 
objective fact to take care of itself. 

But no such alternative is imposed upon us; rather we are 
obliged, by the whole drift of our intellectual history, to acknowl- 
edge that for us, at any rate, the broad principles we live by must 
be regarded as prior to the minuter speculations by which we seek 
to explain and to organize these principles. The law of gases would 
still be valid, even if the kinetic theory of gases were abandoned. 
We do not doubt the reality of memory and imagery, even though 
the explanations of these phenomena are very questionable. To 
use the language of physical theory, our macroscopic observations 
have logical value independently of our speculations concerning 
their microscopic basis. The course of scientific thought is not 
from primitive assumptions to derivative truths, but from a half- 
poetic apprehension of reality as a whole to an ever more definite 
and more perfect apprehension of it. 

If we had followed this way of thinking in philosophy, we 
should not have been led to establish or to recognize the divorce of 
mind from nature which has given rise to such mountains of specula- 
tive writing. It is not an inescapable feature of experience— 
something which everyone sees at once when he comes at the prob- 
lems of thought. It was created by metaphysicians to bolster up 
their theological beliefs, and by the later metaphysicians who as- 
sailed theology. 

The conception of consciousness as a relation, instead of as a 
Thing to which objects are related, leaves this primal oneness of 
experience undivided. If mind is an integration of the body with 
objects, it can give us reality itself because reality is, on this view, 
an intrinsic part or aspect of it. Being relational, mind has the 
kind of independent existence which relations have, and therefore 
can in a literal sense be objectively known. Although a novelty in 
the universe, it does not, like the concept of the psyche, transcend 
the categories of pre-mental existence: it is made of the same stuff 
as are solar-systems, atoms, and living cells. It is a fulfilment, not 
a contradiction, of nature. 


FREDERICK ANDERSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE TRANSITION FROM NAIVE TO CRITICAL REALISM 
WITH COMMENTS ON A PARAGRAPH BY PROFESSOR H. H. PRICE 


HAVE been interested by a paragraph in a recent book by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Price’ that states very neatly and sympathetically 
my own position of critical realism as outlined on several occasions 
in this Journau. And it is all the more surprising in view of the 
fact that Professor Price himself can hardly be said to subscribe to 
an epistemological position he here describes so fairly: I find it 
rather rare for a rival to understand perfectly a point of view he 
ean not accept. Since I agree with him that ‘‘the progress of the 
Theory of Knowledge appears to consist’’ in the ‘‘ progressive re- 
moval of muddles and ambiguities,’’ I am anxious to borrow and 
comment on a paragraph of admirable exposition that may assist 
the reader to appraise the position of critical realism, whatever his 
own ideas on this whole question may be. As the argument is 
somewhat complicated, we must tackle it step by step—or sentence 
by sentence if necessary. 

In explaining one (not, however, Professor Price’s own ‘‘solu- 
tion’’) of two ways of clarifying ‘‘our ordinary view of the ex- 
ternal world,’’ he writes: 

According to this [i.e., the first way] we do begin our scientific investiga- 
tion of the world by assuming the existence of unsensed sensibilia and by 
accepting the Selective Theory of the sense-organs, which goes with that 
assumption; and probably it is psychologically inevitable that we should begin 


in that way, whether we are studying Physiology or Physics or any other 
branch of Natural Science. 


That is to say, both the layman and the scientist (at least in 
their unreflective moments) take for granted that the microscope 
on the table in the nearby laboratory remains in existence the same 
sensible object of ordinary perception, whether or not they happen 
to be perceiving it. For according to the ‘‘selective theory’’ (which 
is a formulation of the opinion of the layman) our sense-organs 
simply disclose some material thing possessing a green or smooth 
surface, etc. But our sense-organs do not in any manner either 
create or distort the sensible qualities of things. On a previous 
occasion I stressed this attitude of the ‘‘vulgar consciousness’’ (to 
use Hume’s term) in describing the naive state of mind that carries 
for me the meaning of the verbal or written statement ‘‘there is a 
billiard table in the empty basement.’’? And speaking for the 
evidence of my own mind, I said that the psychological state in 
1H. H. Price, Hume’s Theory of the External World, pp. 123-124. 


2‘¢The Cardinal Tenets of Common Sense,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIV 
(1937), pp. 533-541. 
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question can be described roughly as a belief ‘‘in the persistent 
otherness of a massive oblong green-covered object.’’ Of course the 
details of such a description will vary from mind to mind; but the 
core of the ordinary meaning is always the continuation in existence 
of a now unseen and untouched material thing possessing sensible 
qualities, rather than in ‘‘the possibility of obtaining further sense- 
data’’ of a billiard table—a somewhat different if related question. 
This is not to deny that if anyone wishes to go downstairs he can 
verify for himself the truth or falsity of my statement. 
Professor Price continues: 
But the conclusions which we reach do not logically entail the truth of that 


assumption [i.e., the existence of unsensed sensibilia], and if we find empirical 
evidence against it (as we do) we may consistently give it up. 


I think that the evidence against a material thing retaining its 
sensible qualities when no one is either looking at or touching it is 
fairly conclusive, despite the admonitions of the ‘‘vulgar conscious- 
ness’’ and the ‘‘selective theory.’’? For example, it seems quite 
obvious that a green surface seen, or a smooth surface touched, in a 
dream can not persist in existence after our dream is over,’ yet 
they are the same kind of data experienced in our waking life and 
assumed to be the actual surfaces of a material thing. Secondly, 
the most plausible interpretation of the physiological conditions of 
sense-perception suggests that sense-data are at least more intimately 
connected with nervous processes than with material things, and 
that, therefore, it is unlikely that they (sense-data) could continue 
to exist in their (nervous processes) absence. That is, unless you 
are prepared to hold (as Professor Price apparently is) * that the 
physiological conditions of sense-perception are, in certain cases 
(e.g., Double Vision), completely responsible for the generation of 
an illusion, but that in all normal cases of perception, they are so 
little concerned in the production of sense-data that ‘‘unsensed 
sensibilia’’ would continue to be generated from moment to moment 
in some hypothetical perspective, even if our sense-organs were 
absent and we knew nothing directly of their occurrence. Frankly, 
it seems rather odd to maintain that our sense-organs should have so 
much to do with the generation of ‘‘wild’’ data like pink rats or 
imaginary snakes (to give the favorite examples), while, in normal 
perception, they are supposed to operate after the manner of a 
searchlight, and disclose the actual surfaces of things in an external 
world. But the expositor of this ‘‘mixed theory’’ admits that it 
is ‘‘very difficult to hold.’’ 

8 There is no logical impossibility in the data of our dreams continuing to 


exist after we wake up—but it seems improbable. 
4See his book, pp. 125-133. 
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To return to Professor Price: 


The assumption whose truth the whole of Natural Science, including Physiology, 
does entail is a much less determinate one: namely that certain specifiable 
sense-impressions, notably certain specifiable impressions of sight and touch, 
are reliable guides to the structure of an external world which is independent 
of us and exists whether we are sensing or not, particularly to its spatio- 
temporal and causal structure, 


The force of this long sentence hinges on the meaning to be at- 
tached to the words ‘‘reliable guides’’ which have been italicized by 
Professor Price. I should say that by this phrase we can mean two 
things, both of which I believe are correct: (1) we can mean that 
the abstract mathematical properties of the external world are dis- 
closed in ‘‘certain specifiable impressions of sight and touch,’’ and 
that this disclosure is made possible by the ‘‘ingression’’—as Dr. 
Whitehead puts it—of those ‘‘general systematic relationships’’ 
that are exemplified in both our immediate experience and the ex- 
ternal world; (2) we can mean that the tested appropriateness of 
certain sense-impressions for the purposes of ‘‘handling’’ material 
things in daily life entitles us to consider them as ‘‘reliable guides.’’ 
In the first sense of this phrase, then, it does seem to be the case 
that we do possess what I call a ‘‘literal knowledge’’ of the struc- 
ture of the world, otherwise an astronomer could never predict with 
such accuracy the future eclipse of some celestial body. In the 
second sense of the phrase, I should say that we possess a ‘‘ virtual 
knowledge’’ of material things when, and only when, our visual 
and tactual impressions prove to be ‘‘reliable guides’’ for the pur- 
poses of successful conduct. A red dragon is not an appropriate 
or reliable guide for action: if under the influence of alcohol I 
' attempt to slay it, I shall most likely stumble over a chair and in- 
jure myself.® 
Professor Price concludes: 


There is no logical necessity for assuming that these sense-impressions [the 
specifiable ones of sight and touch]—still less any others—are actually con- 
stituents of such an independent external world, though we did assume this at 
the beginning and still do in ordinary daily life. They might only be remote 
effects of that world, or of changes which go on in it. But they may still be 
reliable guides to its structure even though they are not actually constituents 
of it, and even though the entities which are constituents of it differ from them 
in many important respects. 


I trust that Professor Price himself holds that there is no logical 
necessity for assuming that our sense-impressions are constituents 
of the external world, and that he is not here merely interpreting an 


5 ‘<The Kinds of Perception and Knowledge,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXII 
(1935), pp. 309-322. 
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alien position. For. this would be at least a-step away from that 
kind of philosophical provincialism that insists that since sense- 
impressions are the only entities that we can be directly aware of, 
therefore it is wiser not to talk about anything else, and very likely 
there are no other kinds of things in the world. But this type of 
argument reminds me of a story Mr. Santayana once told me about 
a little Spanish girl who never had anything for breakfast but 
oranges. So one day when a more experienced friend told her 
that she had heard that people in strange distant countries had 
all sorts of things for breakfast, bacon and eggs, kippers or sausages, 
toast and marmalade, she shook her head and said that it was im- 
possible. ‘‘I know,’’ (i.e., from direct experience) she replied, 
‘‘that a person can have nothing for breakfast but oranges.’’ 

Now it seemed perfectly obvious to Hume that sense-impressions 
are not the actual constituents of material things,® but are private 
and transient ‘‘effects’’ in an individual field of perception. (Hume 
called them ‘‘internal and perishing existences.’’) And I think 
that a little candid reflection on the facts of immediate experience 
is sufficient to point to this conclusion, apart from any appeal to 
the physiology of the sense-organs for further support. Of these 
experiential facts, the case of Double Vision was apparently for 
Hume the most striking example;’ but, first of all, I want to em- 
phasize that unless we make a fundamental distinction (i.e., not 
merely a distinction in terminology) between sense-data and ma- 
terial things, the complications we encounter in attempting to 
construct an external world of material things out of sense-data, 
and the relations obtaining between them, are enormous—if not 
_ insurmountable. 

A pure phenomenalist like Mr. Ayer has been careful to stress 
the fact that in immediate experience some of our sense-data ‘‘ap- 
pear to be sensibly outside ourselves; by which I mean only that 
they occur in sense-fields that have the property of sensible depth.’’ ® 
And of course as a loyal phenomenalist Mr. Ayer can speak of 
nothing beyond the range of actual and obtainable sense-data. But 
how is he going to fit into his ‘‘construction of a material world,” 
not only the surface qualities of objects seen and touched in our 
dreams, but this ‘‘property of sensible depth’’ if it is also a char- 
acteristic of some dream-fields? It seems to me that a phenomenal- 
istic conception of ‘‘physical space’’ will find it rather awkward 
to accommodate this latter property. And I think it is undeniable 
that such a property is found in both our waking and dreaming 

6 Treatise, I, iv, 2, pp. 210-211. 

7 Treatise, I, iv, 2 (pp. 210-211). 

8 Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, p. 63. 
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experience. If a philosopher, however, has the Godlike capacity to 
construct an entire material world, he will doubtless find a way, be 
it ever so devious, to circumvent any mortal complications. He 
might reply, for example, that the colored surfaces we see and touch 
in our dreams are illusory surfaces that could be perfectly well the 
actual surfaces of material things, only as a matter of fact they 
happen not to be related to other hypothetical surfaces in such a 
manner as to constitute what Professor Price calls a ‘‘family of 
sense-data.’’ Of course there is no logical reason why the surface 
of something seen in a dream could not be the actual surface of a 
material thing; and there is no logical reason why a group of per- 
sons should not all see, let us say, the same front surface of a 
matchbox—to use Professor Moore’s famous illustration. But is 
it possible, as a matter of fact, or empirical evidence, for two per- 
sons to see the same surface of any material thing? That is to say, 
is it physically possible for two persons to assume an identical point 
of view?® Is it possible, as a matter of fact, for the retine or 
nervous systems of different individuals to be identical? Or their 
past experiences? And if each of us has to construct a matchbox 
out of the myriad apparent surfaces we see and touch, what becomes 
of the physical object that I assume is now in my pocket and prob- 
ably has a bounded ‘surface which—in the words of Dr. Broad— 
‘‘determines its own size and shape.”’ 

Perhaps all these complications can be more easily avoided if 
we distinguish with Mr. Santayana between ‘‘pictorial space’’ and 
the field of existence, or with Mr. Russell between ‘‘private’’ and 
‘“‘public’’ space. (Once again, a distinction between perceptual 
and physical space is not intended to denote only a resolution to use 
words in certain convenient ways.) For in that case we can main- 
tain that in waking experience, as well as in our dream-life, what 
we are immediately acquainted with are not the actual surfaces of 
material things, but rather private colored ‘‘apparent surfaces’’ 
(or sense-data, if you prefer) which the ‘‘vulgar consciousness’’ 
takes to be the actual surfaces of material things, and falsely 
assimilates with them by a kind of inevitable normal illusion. As 
Hume has said: 


*Tis a common observation, that the mind has a great propensity to spread 
itself on external objects, and to conjoin with them any internal impressions, 
which they occasion, and which always make their appearance at the same 
time that these objects discover themselves to the senses.10 


9I am here using the word ‘‘possible’’ in the same sense in which I might 
ask: ‘‘Is it possible for a geometer to draw a perfect circle?’’ And the 
answer is ‘‘No!’’—if it is a question of a matter of fact. 

10 Treatise, I, iii, 14, p. 167. 
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Indeed, it would be rather extraordinary if there were two modes, 
or two different ways, of seeing and touching objects beyond the 
somatic-centres of the field of experience: one illusory and in- 
congruous with our waking life (the surfaces seen and touched in 
our dreams), but the other a genuine cognitive revelation of the 
actual surfaces of material things. As I have said, ‘‘the property 
of sensible depth’’ mentioned by Mr. Ayer can be present in both 
cases. But why the revelation in one case, and not in the other? 
The physiological conditions are approximately the same in both 
instances—if you will pardon me for dragging in science. Is not 
the truth of the matter rather that waking experience itself is a 
kind of dream-life, but with this vital difference: it is—as Mr. 
Santayana has told us—‘‘a dream controlled by its objects.”? And 
by objects is here meant of course material things, and not a phe- 
nomenalistic construction of things out of sense-data or ‘‘apparent 
surfaces.’’ There is notoriously no external control exercised over 
the order of our dreams; that is to say, they are unreliable guides 
for conduct or scientific prediction ** (I am excluding the special 
methods employed in psycho-analysis). For better or worse, then, 
I conclude that what I have called ‘‘apparent surfaces’’ (i.e., visual 
and tactual sense-data) are never the actual parts of material 
things. But I do not deny that ‘‘at the beginning’’ of my analysis 
I necessarily assumed the opposite view of naive realism, and ‘‘still 


do in ordinary daily life.’’ Which is another way of saying I agree 
with Hume that— 


Were we not first perswaded, that our perceptions are our only objects, and 
continue to exist even when they no longer make their appearance to the senses, 
we shou’d never be led to think, that our perceptions and objects are different, 
and that our objects alone preserve a continu’d existence.12 


Professor Price’s paragraph has served a useful purpose in 
tracing the steps we must take in our transition from naive to 
critical realism: he is not prepared to take all of these steps himself, 
but he has certainly cleared the air and helped us to make up our 
minds on which side of the fence we stand. And for this I sincerely 
thank him. As I see it, the gradual transition from naive realism 
(or the position of the layman) to critical realism is a philosophical 
voyage of discovery. The goal of our endeavor is to understand 
the natural conditions of perception, and the nature and extent of 
human knowledge. We do not begin by anticipating (that is, if 
we are sincere) the epistemological consequences of ‘‘the argument 

11°¢The Private Field of Immediate Experience,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. 


XXXVI (1939), pp. 421-427. 
12 Treatise, I, iv, 2, p. 211. 
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from illusion,’’ or ‘‘the causal theory of perception.’’ The in- 
evitable starting-point, as Professor Price has said, is the position 
of naive realism, and if we stick frankly to its three cardinal pre- 
suppositions (the independent existence of material things, other 
minds, and natural causation) ,!* there is no logical reason why we 
can not progressively discover and disallow the sensuous exaggera- 
tions of the ‘‘vulgar consciousness.’’ We do not end by denying 
the validity of the presuppositions that have initiated and controlled 
throughout our entire enquiry: we seek only to clarify the outlook 
of the layman in which these universal presuppositions are em- 
bedded. 

In order to make our transition from naive to critical realism 
perfectly consistent, it is only necessary to insist that the ‘‘vulgar 
consciousness’’—at the beginning of our epistemological enquiry— 
should be in possession of the notion of a material thing, and the 
sister notion of natural causation. And this, as a matter of fact, 
is actually the case. The adult mind is not a blank tablet upon 
which the philosopher is supposed to sketch the origin of the 
‘‘complex notion of thinghood.’’ Students of philosophy are not 
innocent children to observe with curiosity a collection of sense- 
data being strung together by a professional conjurer and then 
labelled a ‘‘material thing.’’ We all know in a rough way what 
we mean by the term. Any attempt to trace the original flowering 
in the ‘‘vulgar consciousness’’ of our primary notions (such as 
John Stuart Mill attempted in his long-influential ‘‘ psychological 
theory of the belief in an external world’’) is doomed to be highly 
imaginative and unsatisfactory. If I feel compelled after due 
consideration to strip the ordinary crude notion of a material thing 
of its sensuous exaggerations, I must then defend the essential 
cognitive core of its meaning: the persistent ‘‘otherness’’ or in- 
dependence of the object of ordinary perception. And this is a 
delicate task that demands a special devotion. 

Can we say something more about the external world than simply 
that it is independent of the intermittent attention bestowed upon 
it by human minds? There is no reason in principle why I should 
not perceive the total universe in all its infinite detail. The only 
obstacle (if.it be an obstacle and not a blessing in disguise) to such 
an omnisentient experience is a contingent one; to wit, the fact that 
material things and my sense-organs happen to exercise an iron con- 
trol over the range and complexion and ambition of human percep- 
tion. After the vulgar notion of a material thing has been purged 
of its relative or perspectival ‘‘effects,’’ is there anything more to be 


18 See this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1987), pp. 533-541. 
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said about a ‘‘thing’’ than simply that it is independent of the 
mind? I think we can say that by a material thing we mean (1) 
a more or less permanent spatio-temporal control of perception ; and 
(2) more specifically, we can say that a material thing probably has 
a bounded three-dimensional surface which—as Dr. Broad has said 
—‘‘determines its own size and shape.’’ In other words, we can 
conceive of a material thing by analogy with those general char- 
acteristics of our visual and tactual sense-data; e.g., objects are 
shaped. And to define a material thing as a persistent three- 
dimensional continuant is hardly the same as to postulate a Ding- 
an-sich, a Spencerian Unknowable, or a ‘‘permanent possibility of 
sensation.’’ Let us not, however, press our definitions too closely, 
for as an eminent French physicist ‘* has said: 


May it not be universally true that the concepts produced by the human mind, 
when formulated in a slightly vague form, are roughly valid for reality, but 
that, when extreme precision is aimed at, they become ideal forms whose real 
content tends to vanish away? 


But under the fire of direct criticism, I should confess that the 
position of critical realism is only a sincere interpretation of the 
manner in which ‘‘the influences, of whatever nature, to which the 
mind is subject from whatever is without and independent of it- 
self’? 5—have impinged upon a certain psychological make-up. 
The alternative to a complete skepticism concerning our knowledge 
of things (such as Hume officially held when cornered and forced 
to give ‘‘reasons’’ for his instinctive beliefs) is hardly an arrogant 
phenomenalistic ‘‘construction of the material world.’’ For that is 
to commit the unpardonable sin of setting up a human picture of the 
world in place of that world itself. 


DANIEL Cory. 
New York Crry. 





THE ACTUAL OCCASION AND ACTUAL HISTORY 


HIS discussion will take its point of departure from some criti- 
cisms of A. N. Whitehead’s philosophical implications eoncern- 
ing history, and then will suggest an alternative approach to history. 
This alternative, although in some respects radically opposed to 
Whitehead’s, will be shown to accord with most of his more general 
postulates. 
Upon the doctrines about the ‘‘actual occasion’’ devolves the 
whole ‘‘philosophy of organism,’’ and, accordingly, its implications 
"14 Louis de Broglie. 
15 I, A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination, p. 157. 
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about history. The theory of the occasion has two main sources, 
which have been often and well explored. They provide basis for 
marshalling two lines of attack, upon the implications concerning 
history. One source resides in the psychology of William James, 
and the other in the phenomenology of esthetic experience, as ex- 
pounded by Whitehead. 

‘‘The actual occasion’’ is taken by Whitehead to be the type of 
historical happening generally. Indeed, all happening is said to 
be a complex of ‘‘occasions’’ of various degrees of differentiation 
(‘“‘high grade’’ and ‘‘low grade’’), and in variously close or distant 
relationships among themselves. For Whitehead, the ‘‘actual 
oceasion’’ is the history unit, as for William James the specious 
present in the stream of consciousness was the unreduced experi- 
ential unit. Both men regard the unity as a dynamic attainment, 
and for both it is internal to the moment. The latter point has 
often been challenged, and may be challenged in connection with its 
implications for history. Is the ‘‘occasion’’ an historical function, 
i.e., in relation to requirements of a questing individual as sub- 
stratal, or is the individual’s aim an artifact in the ‘‘occasion’’? 
Since most human individuals do not directly experience distinct 
‘‘oecasions,’’ in the stream of consciousness, the latter alternative, 
which Whitehead seems to adopt, seems highly artificial. We will 
not labor this point, obvious and trite as it is, but merely note in 
passing that it has implications for the philosophy of history, and 
may be subjected to analysis in that context, as well as in the more 
usual contexts. 

The other major source of the doctrines about ‘‘occasions,’’ 
which is the more characteristically, and one may say ‘‘originally,’’ 
Whiteheadian source, provides basis for our major objections, and 
constructive suggestions. This source is, as was indicated above, 
Whitehead’s phenomenology of esthetic experience. The ‘‘actual 
occasion’’ is a process of unification among data, which are, as it 
were, selectively reflected from the world-around, a world constituted 
of other ‘‘occasions.’’ They are reflected as resting in a matrix of 
feeling, which is, in the first place, somehow selective, and which, 
secondly, reorders them to satisfy an aim which the filled matrix 
somehow generates. If we may revert to our first objection, it may 
be said that feeling itself is only a prelogical judgment, and may 
implicate a substratal historical individual, as affected by an en- 
vironment prior to the response. There might be no feelings if the 
environmental patterns were in perfect harmony with the inner 
tensions. But this possibility is not our major concern. 

Our major concern is with the fact that Whitehead identifies his 
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phenomenology of esthetic realization with experienced history gen- 
erally, and, beyond this, with historical happenings generally. His 
is set forth as the only type of history unit. I trust that this is a 
fair interpretation, and, at any rate, it is generally believed that 
other modes of experience get reduced in that system, either into 
component parts of esthetic realization, or to terms of the instru- 
mental, or are identified as degenerate cases. But the grounds for 
those procedures, or similar procedures, must be @ prioristic an 
attempt to legislate for ‘‘occasions.’’ 

Accordingly, just here appears a turning point, at which ques- 
tions about historical methodology must become quite explicit. It 
seems to me that the adequate perspective upon esthetic realization, 
or any other history mode, must be from a position external to that 
particular form of lived experience. For example, ‘‘the philosophy 
of organism,’’ in its finished form, is most poetic. But it surely 
represents preliminary work which is not directly esthetic, and 
much of which is not directly expressed in the finished product. 
For example, then, Whitehead’s mediation between esthetic and 
logical processes must be regarded as external to either, but not 
instrumental. 

History, as a method, has broader scope than is explicitly in- 
vestigated in ‘‘the philosophy of organism,’’ which, after all, has 
restricted bases in mathematics, physics, esthetics, and history of 
philosophy. But a thousand other disciplines postulate unreduced 
history units. This may be illustrated by mentioning the psycho- 
logical terms ‘‘conditioned reflex,’’ and ‘‘restructuring the field’’; 
medicine uses the terms ‘‘etiosis’’ and ‘‘regression’’; and cultural 
anthropology the terms ‘‘incorporation’’ and ‘‘diffusion.’’ Scores 
of other, similar terms could be mentioned in connection with each 
of the above sciences, and scores for many other endeavors in science. 
If we pointed to philosophical terms, like ‘‘quest,’’ ‘‘cyclic exist- 
ence,’’ and the myriad others, we would have bedeviled the situation 
thoroughly. But the rationalistic philosopher is confronted by a 
bedeviled situation, in the first place, and if history remains an art, 
or if, in history, science and art converge, it would indeed be 
impious to deplore the rich qualitative variations in terminology. 
Our theory concerning process units must remain mulii-valent to 
the end, on any empirical grounds. At the same time, philosophy 
has the specific function of going beyond the culturally given for a 
specific scientific epoch. Since, for us, Whitehead’s essentially 
reductive procedure is not available, we can suggest a scheme of 
variations, in terms of which the profusion of types of history unite, 
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and types of historical statements can be compared and contrasted, 
rather than being estheticized.? 

Such a multi-dimensional framework itself must implicate some 
translation of given terms, and will have many secondary difficul- 
ties. At the same time, running those risks seems preferable to a 
reductive procedure. So let us proceed to indicate our dimensions, 
and, incidentally, to show that they implicate postulates which do 
not contradict Whitehead’s ‘‘philosophy of organism,’’ in its more 
generally accepted aspects, and indeed might be derived from that 
very context. 

Our first dimension has been suggested above, where we drew the 
distinction between history unit and historical statement. It is 
based on the realistic, pluralistic postulate, and is familiar. This 
is the distinction between descriptive and lived history. The his- 
torical document, the historical concept, and the historical deed are 
of separate kinds. 

Our second dimension we will call the ‘‘analytic vs. integral’’ 
dimension. This also rests upon a postulate which is Whiteheadian 
in tone. It is the postulate that an individual history is an individ- 
ualized complex. One may define a subcomplex as a locus in the 
perspectival individualization, and then, presupposing its character 
as locus, describe other changes upon the constant theme. Or one 
may describe the progressive interrelationships among the members 
of the perspectival set of loci. The former is analytic history, and 
the latter is integral history. For example, we have the contrast 
between neural maturation, and correlated maturation among all 
systems which are organic to a living individual. 

Our next dimension we will call the ‘‘abstract vs. concrete’’ 
dimension. We have morphological history, and dynamical history, 
and these correspond respectively to postulated realms of essence 
and existence. As example may be cited the changing belief pat- 
tern vs. changing psychological processes. 

Our fourth dimension may be called the ‘‘subjective vs. the 
social.’” Sympathetic alien interpretations of an individual’s life 
history, or of a cultural group’s triumphs and defeats, are based 
on a postulate that some participation is possible. This is akin to 
the Whiteheadian notion concerning ‘‘inheritance’’ as among ‘‘oc- 
easions.’’ Some historical statements about an experient individual 
are frankly from an external, social standpoint. Others try to cap- 


1 When Whitehead actually attacks cultural history on a grand scale, as in 
his Adventures of Ideas, he uses methods which seem alien to his whole meta- 
physic. For example, a quasi-Hegelian exposition of the history of ‘‘free- 
dom.’? This indicates a deficiency in the metaphysic, so far as history is 
concerned. 
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ture the personal myth, concerning modes and directions for prog- 
ress in status, in relation to a personally experienced world of 
emotive contrasts. (See my statement of method of personal and 
cultural appreciation in ‘‘Integral Phenomenology,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1941, pp. 126-128.) 

If I may call descriptive history ‘‘A,’’ and lived history ‘‘Z’’; 
analytic history ‘‘B,’’ and integral history ‘‘Y’’; abstract history 
“<C,’? and concrete history ‘“‘X’’; subjective history ‘‘D,’’ and 
social history ‘‘W’’; I can briefly locate certain types of history 
unit, and historical statement, as I understand the types, on our 
four-dimensional scheme. First, let us consider Whitehead’s ‘‘ac- 
tual occasion’’: I would locate it by the formula ‘‘Z, B, X, D.”’ 
A conditioned reflex would be: ‘‘Z, B, X, W.’’ An etiological 
statement concerning a pattern of symptoms would be: ‘‘A, B, C, 
W.’’? But a described case history as statement would be: ‘‘A, Y, 
X, W.’’ It is to be noted that these are located in terms of my 
understanding of the original types of history, and that, in our 
analysis of any document, the author’s interpretation of the same 
types would be discovered by study of the whole context in which 
his mentioning of them had occurred. Therefore, the value of the 
dimensional system does not depend upon the value of my specific 
definitions for the terms ‘‘occasion,’’ ‘‘reflex,’’ ‘‘etiosis,’’? and the 
like. It is also to be noted that the above illustration assumes ab- 
solute types, but it could be refined to allow quantitative variation 
along each and all the dimensions, so that a type of history could 
be located as falling between all the extremes in a place, or in a 
locus, to be defined by a codrdinate system. 

A more highly differentiated dimensional scheme could be de- 
rived in relation to further ramifications in a postulate system. 
But I, personally, prefer a rather general, and even somewhat vague, 
scheme in the historical field. If history became the complete 
servant to the logic of a specific epoch of constructive thought, it 
would no longer function as a basis for critical attitudes towards 
contemporary dogmas. The more general postulates perhaps have 
a better survival value than would secondary and tertiary ones. 
But no postulate becomes definitive for all history, and certainly not 
postulates which are derived from highly sophisticated esthetic 
experience. Such experience, like any other function in the quest 
of a striving individual, is experimental. I do not here mean 
simply that esthetic standards change, as they obviously do, but 
rather that the relations between esthetic realizations and other 
types of lived history change. To trace their dynamic interrela- 
tionships as these obtain in a certain individual, or in most members 
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of a certain species, is a legitimate psychological task. Our di- 
mensional scheme is logically different in kind from the reports of 
the outcome of any such task. But, to define what such relationships 
eternally must be, is to assume a divine perspective, which, for 
man, means to pass from the realm of philosophy to the realm of 
comedy. 


Rosert F. CREEGAN. 
CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
On EstHetic INTUITION 


From a very nice review of my book, Art Criticism Now, in this 
JOURNAL (Vol. XXXIX, 1942, pp. 54-55), I learn that I promote 
a dangerous heresy in philosophy. Will you permit me a justifica- 
tion of my viewpoint. My heresy would be based on the disbelief 
‘‘that intellect can enter into direct sensuous expression.’’ The his- 
tory of esthetics proves that the ultimate goal of esthetics is the 
understanding of the autonomy of art, autonomy from craftsman- 
ship as well as from science, philosophy, morals, religion. Nat- 
urally, I believe in. the unity of the human spirit, and I consider 
art as a synthesis of the elements of its taste, where the intellect is 
always active, at least in the choice of elements. But to understand 
autonomy, one must define a special feature of artistic synthesis, 
distinct from other syntheses. I shall not now discuss how to con- 
ciliate distinction of human activities and unity of human spirit, 
but shall limit myself to the statement that the foes of distinctions 
ean not think, like Gentile who in his esthetics, in order to avoid 
distinctions, identified the artist and the murderer. If one accepts 
the principles of distinction, and speaks of contemporary art criti- 
cism, he is aware that the greatest danger in art and criticism today 
lies in the lack of sincere, natural feeling and emotion, and in the 
emphasis on intellectual abstraction. The intellect of the critic 
must perceive the very moment when intellect, instead of serving 
art, goes its own way for its own sake, thus creating false or real 
science, but discarding art. If one does not perceive the moment 
of distinction, he will fall into the belief that art is illogical in- 
stead of ‘‘alogique’’ or ‘‘ pre-logical,’’ and will confuse an arbitrary 
expression with a work of art. Through the centuries, true art 
critics have realized that a work of art is not arbitrary but neces- 
sary. What is it that necessitates a ‘‘pre-logical’’ expression? 
Not its relation with intellect which requires logic, but its founda- 
tion on sensation, emotion, and imagination. Only if so founded, 
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can a ‘‘pre-logical’’ expression assume the character of concreteness 
that a work of art must have, and lose the character of abstraction. 
Sensation, emotion, and imagination therefore appear as the touch- 
stone of the work of art even to one who is not a Thomist and who 
does not believe in separate faculties of the mind. 


_ LIONELLO VENTURI: 
New York Ciry. 





I agree with Signor Venturi that it is important to distinguish 
the various human interests, such as the esthetic, moral, religious, 
and technological, while at the same time affirming what he terms 
‘‘the unity of the human spirit.’’ How sharply they may be dis- 
tinguished, however, depends on whether they in fact, even when 
they overlap, remain absolutely distinct, or whether they actually 
in some measure interpenetrate. 

I have myself defined esthetic experience as including every- 
thing that is expressed directly in and through sensuous qualities 
enjoyed as such; for I too believe that sensation, not to mention 
emotion and imagination, is one of the touchstones of what we 
ordinarily call art. Yet for me this definition is only a working 
definition suggesting a fruitful approach to the esthetic, and not 
a final one marking its limits. I can not, for example, escape the 
conviction that the character of esthetic intuition is not as radically 
different from that of intellectual intuition as the forms and 
materials of these types of intuition might suggest. I would not 
go as far as the Pythagoreans and say that music is a branch of 
mathematics, but I am impressed by their kinship and, though 
they are different, I am convinced that they share a great deal 
that is essential to each. 

It is not that I look on sensuous qualities as the mere outer 
clothing of esthetic intuition, and consider art, as Hegel did, a 
sense-bound form of would-be philosophy. On the contrary, the 
sensuous aspect of esthetic experience seems extremely important 
in rendering esthetic intuition palpable, that is, in effecting a 
tangible realization of the concreteness, immediacy, and specificity 
of the esthetic experience as a whole. If the mathematician, how- 
ever, is able in purely or at least highly abstract thought to achieve 
something of the concrete immediacy of intuition, which many 
people achieve vividly only through sense experience, I do not see 
any compelling reason for not extending the term ‘‘esthetic’’ to 
include intellectual intuition as such. 

Let us, however, consider what are commonly recognized as 
works of art, and in this connection ask how far ‘‘intellect can 
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enter into direct sensuous expression.’’ Art from one point of 
view is artifice, or, as Professor Irwin Edman suggests, art is any 
product of intelligence. We may limit the term ‘‘art’’ to intelli- 
gence manifesting itself directly in and through sensuous expe- 
rience, but intelligence remains of the essence of art. True, we are 
accustomed to think of the intellect as both discursive and abstract, 
yet it is just as much an act of intellect or intelligence to see a 
landscape painting imaginatively, which includes the recognition 
of it as a landscape and not simply as a pattern of colors, as it is 
to prove a theorem in logic. Not that representation is necessary 
to art, for the intellect also appears in art in much more subtle ways, 
and is for this very reason often overlooked. The delight which we 
take in the form of a wave is due in large measure to our intellectual 
intuition of the character of its changing curves. We feel the 
force of the wave, but we also immediately intuit relations which 
are also enjoyed by the mathematician when he intuits them in 
their mathematical form. 

It may be that Signor Venturi would object to calling the di- 
rect enjoyment of a curve whose curve increases, say, at a constant 
rate, intellectual. Certainly many writers prefer to limit the term 
to the field of explicit verbal and logical concepts. What interests 
me, however, is not the term but the similarity between the enjoy- 
ment of a set of relationships exhibited in mathematical form and 
similar relationships exhibited directly to the eye. 

Signor Venturi does not deny the réle which intellect plays in 
art, but for him it is not one of the touchstones of art, which are 
“‘sensation, emotion, and imagination.’’ The intellect, he suggests, 
may play a part in collecting and selecting the materials for a 
work of art, the architect, for example, using mathematics as one of 
his tools. But the creative synthesis and intuition of the work of 
art are not themselves intellectual. It is at this point that Signor 
Venturi and I radically disagree. Apart from the use of terms, 
however, we might agree if it were possible to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between discursive ratiocination and what I call intuitive 
intellection or intellectual imagination. We could then make a 
sharp distinction between the esthetic and the intellectual, however 
closely they might be related and whatever terms we might use. 
But there are cases of art in which discursive reasoning clearly 
enters and is fused with senuous intuition. Let me take as an 
example a sentence from one of Shakespeare’s plays: 


Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to naught. 
[Henry VI, Part I, Act 1, Scene 2.] 
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Here we have a thought expressed in and through an image. One 
might argue that the reasoning involved in the statement of the 
argument is merely the means and the image the end. On the 
contrary, I would say that the poetic value of this line lies not only 
in the image of the expanding and vanishing circle, but in the 
poet’s synthesis of image and idea. It is not merely the moving 
image but the discursive argument and the synthesis of the two 
in the simile which forms the total and indivisible esthetic intuition. 


JEFFERY SMITH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK NOTES 


Social Thought among the Early Greeks. JosepH B. Grrtuer. 
(Preface by William F. Ogburn.) Athens, Georgia: The Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. 1941. xii-+ 272 pp. 


This is a collection of quotations from Greek literature, ranging 
from Homer and Hesiod to Isocrates and Demosthenes. Why De- 
mosthenes should have been included among ‘‘the early Greeks,’’ 
while Plato and Aristotle are regarded as later sources, is not made 
clear. The excerpts are grouped in three periods, entitled ‘‘The 
Age of Homer and Hesiod,’’ ‘‘The Lyric Age,’’ and ‘‘ Attic Age’’ 
(sic). In the introduction, Mr. Gittler describes the difference 
between ‘‘social thought’’ and ‘‘sociological thought’’ (of which 
the early Greeks seem to have been innocent, cf. p. 4), and explains 
his method of presenting the source material. Each of the three 
periods is introduced by a brief historical account and there is a 
running commentary on the excerpts. The subdivisions are topi- 
cal, with such captions as ‘‘The Nature of Human Nature,’’ ‘‘The 
Gods and their Relation to Man,”’’ ‘‘ Attitudes toward War,’’ ‘‘ Atti- 
tudes toward Old Age,’’ ‘‘The Relations of Physical Environment 
to Human Life,’’ ‘‘Social Control.’’ Here, the ‘‘sociological’’ 
comments are, perhaps, too elaborate for the simplicity of Greek 
thought and too stereotyped for its subtlety. Thus, Mr. Gittler 
wishes to illustrate ‘‘social thought’’ on the nature of human na- 
ture by means of a fragment from Aleman. ‘‘In the following 
fragment,’’ says Mr. Gittler, ‘‘ Aleman recognizes the fact that in- 
telligence and wisdom are not innate, but are rather the result of 
human experiences’’ (p. 76). The fragment itself contains only 
the terse saying: ‘‘Trial surely is the beginning of wisdom.’’ 

Whatever may be said of Mr. Gittler’s interpretations and 
method of presentation, his selection of passages from Greek poetry 
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and philosophy offers a rich variety of ideas. In the freshness and 
directness of their observations, these excerpts might provide not 
only corroboration but correction of some of the more obscure 
doctrines to which the student of sociology is being introduced. 
For my own part, I find it difficult to understand the designation 
of the thought in these passages as ‘‘social.’’ In the Preface, Pro- 
fessor Ogburn commends the aptness of the title, ‘‘Social Thought 
among the Early Greeks,’’ and refers to ‘‘correlations between 
social conditions and ideologies’’ (p. vii). It is in this connection, 
I suppose, that Mr. Gittler speaks of his own ‘‘sociology-of-knowl- 
edge method’’ of interpretation (p. 15). But when he defines 
thought as social, he evidently has something else in mind. ‘‘The 
social thoughts of a person consist of his ideas about social 
phenomena”’ (p. 2), and the further specification of social phe- 
nomena is presumably made in the various subdivisions. There 
is, however, a third notion of the social, which I find even more 
perplexing than the other two alternatives. The Greeks, says Mr. 
Gittler, ‘‘ possessed and dealt with a concept of the human plurel”’ 
(otherwise described as ‘‘a social plurel over and above the sum 
of the individuals that go to make up the state,’’ p. 12). Since 
the Greeks, in his opinion, failed to distinguish between ‘‘state’’ 
and ‘‘society,’’ it is surprising to learn that they were able to 
‘deal with’’ a sociological concept, which presupposes this very 
distinction. Mr. Gittler did well to point out ‘‘that this book was 
not written for Greek scholars.’’ They might be inclined to re- 
gard it as an uncritical use of translations for some timely but un- 
Greek topics in modern sociology. 


D.S. M. 


Studies in Philosophy and Religion. Sus. Kumar Marrra. Cal- 
cutta: University of Calcutta. 1941. 244 pp. 


The book consists of a collection of fifteen papers, twelve of 
which have appeared previously in various journals at different 
times. This does not pretend to be a systematic treatment of any 
one philosophic subject. However, a certain unity is given to the 
papers by the point of view of the author who is an out-and-out 
Sankarite. He does not compromise with objectivism either of an 
idealistic or realistic brand. Objective forms are the self-aliena- 
tion of a free subject. 

Most of the essays are of a technical nature and generally de- 
scribe or criticize some typically Indian point of view. The book 
is of value to those who have a professional interest in Indian phi- 
losophy. 


K. P. L. 
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Is Modern Culture Doomed? ANvDREW J. KRzEsinski. New York: 
The Devin-Adair Company. 1942. xiv-+158 pp. $2. 


This book is of no great value to philosophers, except for its 
long list of features of modern materialistic culture, all of them 
denounced as bad. The items are not analyzed very deeply, and 
even opposing views are often swept together in one condemnation. 
Some of the book suggests a before-the-war origin, other parts have 
passing reference to contemporary events. The author, a Polish 
cleric from Cracow, finds in the Roman Catholic Church the true 
attitude towards the present problems of the world. He tries to 
end on a note of optimism, not justified by most that has gone be- 
fore. An unsympathetic critic might find the Catholic Church to 
be one of our contemporary problems, and not the solution. The 
author tries to redefine the distinction between culture and civili- 
zation, with the result that the meaning of these terms becomes 
more involved than ever. 


H. T. C. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Runes, Dagobert D., editor: Who’s Who in Philosophy. (Vol- 
ume One. Anglo-American Philosophers.) New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1942. 293 pp. $4.50. 

Eruics. Volume LII, Number 3. Science, Philosophy, and 
Social Procedure: F. H. Knight. The Philosophical Presupposi- 
tions of Democracy: Sidney Hook. The Philosophical Presupposi- 
tions of Democracy: G. R. Morrow. The Criterion of the Good 
State: F. 8. C. Northrop. The Decline of Liberalism: J. H. Hallo- 
well. Responsibility: H. M. Kallen. 

PuitosopHy. Vol. XVII, No. 66. Ideals and Practice (I): 
Leonard J. Russell. Theories of Immortality: A. D. Ritchie. The 
Intelligibility of History: W. H. Walsh. The Nature of Tragedy: 
A. H. B. Allen. Richard Price: A Neglected 18th Century Moral- 
ist: W. H. F. Barnes. Discussion—Freedom and Personality 
Again. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScIENCE. Volume 9, Number 2. The Principle 
of Insufficient Reason: H. H. Dubs. The Problem of Causal In- 
ference: A. P. Ushenko. Causation and Selectivity: H. J. Phillips. 
Language and Science: The Rational, Functional Language of Sci- 
ence and Technology: Stanley Gerr. The Purpose of Purpose: 
Paul Weiss. Philosophy and This War: Walter Cerf. Scientific 
Method in Current Psychology: H. Rogosin. Technical Scientific 
Section—Prime Number and Cosmical Number: R. 8. Hartman. 
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A Physical Theory of Sensation: J. T. Culbertson. Syntactical 
Analysis of the Class Calculus: Gustav Bergmann. 

Tue Prersonauist. William James Centenary Number. Spring, 
1942. William James as I Knew Him: J. E. Boodin. . William 
James, 1842-1942: J. W. Buckham. The Influence of William 
James upon Psychology: B. C. Ewer. William James and the 
Problems of Religious Empiricism: W. G. Muelder. James, Schil- 
ler and Personalism: R. T. Flewelling. William James and John 
Dewey: F. O. Wiggins. William James as a Man of Letters: 
W. S. Ament. 

AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. Vol. 
XIX, No. 3. An Interpretation of the Theory of Gestalt: F. V. 
Smith. Time—A Treatment of Some Puzzles: J. N. Findlay. Some 
Thoughts on Planning: P. H. Partridge. Art and Morality: John 
Anderson. 

Toe New Scuorasticism. Vol. XVI, No. 2. The Term 
‘“‘Being’’: J. J. Toohey. Philosophy and Science: LE. G. Salmon. 
The Metaphysical Ground of Logical Operations: Thomas Green- 
wood. Misinterpretation of Aristotle by Galileo: Rudolf Allers. 

THe THomist. Vol. IV, No. 2. The Militant Christian Vir- 
tues: Ignatius Smith. The Characters of the Aristotelian Logic: 
Thomas Greenwood. .Charity and the Social Order (third install- 
ment): LZ. A. Ryan. The Problem of Perception: Noél Maillouz. 


The Theory of Democracy—Part III (cont.): M. J. Adler and 
Walter Farrell. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At the recent meeting in Nashville of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology, the following officers were elected: 
President, Christian Paul Heinlein; Secretary-Treasurer, Wayne 
Dennis ; Members of the Council, Elizabeth Duffy, S. Rains Wallace, 


and Peter A. Carmichael. Next year’s meeting will be held in 
Chattanooga. 





The American Society for Aesthetics took several steps toward 
more definite organization at its meeting in Washington, D. C., 
April 23-25, 1942. Thomas Munro of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art was elected president ; Max Schoen of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, treasurer; Ralph B. Winn of the College of the City 
of New York, secretary. Felix M. Gatz, the founder and first presi- 
dent, was made honorary president. Membership, constitution, 
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| 
and program committees were appointed, and membership dues 
fixed at two dollars per annum. The date of the next meeting was 
tentatively set for Christmas week of the present year. 

Persons interested in becoming members should write to Dr. 
Munro, briefly stating their qualifications in the way of degrees 
or academic connections if any, publications or artistic achieve- 
ments. No exact requirements have yet been established, but 
membership will be restricted to those of professional standing or 
other indication of mature ability and serious interest in aesthetics 
and related fields. The Society’s object is to encourage research, 
writing, discussion, and publication in these fields. Its member- 
ship includes persons interested in various arts from a theoretical 
standpoint as well as philosophers and psychologists. 

The Washington meeting, organized by Dr. Gatz as the ‘‘Second 
American Congress for Aesthetics,’’ was held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The Rev. Charles A. Hart was chairman of the 
local committee and the program was as follows: 


Aprit 23, 1942 


Walter Pater on the Place of Music among the Arts .. Maz Schoen 
The Objectivity of Aesthetic Value Carroll C. Pratt 
Form in Modern Poetry Padraic Colum 


Aprit, 24, 1942 


The Place of the Beautiful in Philosophy ............ C. A. Hart 
The Idea of Abstraction in the Visual Arts Inonello Venturi 
The Aesthetics of Life and the Aesthetics of Death 

Emmanuel Chapman 
Music Meets Life in Opera Ernst Krenek 


The Autonomy of Art Feliz M. Gatz 
Objectives of Drama Today Margaret Webster 
Poetry and Prayer Raissa Maritain 
Poetic Experience Jacques Maritain 


Apri 25, 1942 


Psychic Distance as an Aesthetic Concept Lous W. Flaccus 
Abstract Painting Marie-Alain Couturier 
The Novel, Between Art and Science Van Meter Ames 


Aesthetics of Melody 
Aesthetic Form in the Visual Arts 
The Meaning of Dance 
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